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General Purposes of Exhibits 


An educational exhibit is a planned mea ES 
graphic materials, medels, specimens, dioramas, etc., some F 
around a basic theme. It is designed to focus the attentio 
the observer on a topic of educational significance. 


Generally the sċhool exhibits are planned, developed fi 
built by the students. Students get experiences in erg. 
making and exhibiting the materials. This ete se i 
expression of the students and builds understanding w 
concise manner. Exhibits provide socialized, purpos ps 
activities involving the entire class or group. Thus they Pa 
mote sharing of ideas and experiences. This calls for FAN 
planning and ingenuity on the part of teachers and PUBI s 3 
creates situations where pupil-teacher participation is necessa - 
The teacher gets ample opportunities to know the interest ne 
capacities of individual pupils and thus he discovers avenu , 
to correlate these with display work for better expression O 
Pupils’ initiative. 

Displays and exhibits provide a concrete background FoF 
the learner to conceptualize abstract ideas. By A he ie 
wide variety of media, they not only create an atmosphere for 


i i 4 i italize 
learning, but also widen the learning horizon and revi 
the curriculum, 


Exhibits either 


sic 
analyse a concept or show the ba 
structure of a process, 


Thereby they unfold the matter to a 
learnt, psychologically and methodically. They present 


a AES ipurpose 
matter in a visualized form and serve as a multipurp 
source of education. F 


Planning and Preparing Displays 


Defining Objectives. School displays and exhibits on 
a small scale, or integrated exhibitions on a large scale, should 
be correlated with some units of study or they should fertilize a 
wide ground for growth of ideas or they should present in- 
formation of topical importance. It is essential that the class 
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or the entire school should be clear about the purposes or 
objectives before executing the displays. The purposes have 
got to be pin-pointed and specific. The purposes, resulting in 
selection of location, contents and techniques of exhibits are 
related to the following questions : 


*What is the.central theme or important idea ? 
*What is to be communicated ? 


*What materials and contents will be most effective ? 


Outlining Preliminary Plans. Finalize your plans for 
the display in a discussion session in the classroom. It is 
essential and rewarding to involve as many students as possible. 
Analyse the central theme into sub-topics for each individual 
display, taking care that ultimately they have to be integrated 
into a coherent and meaningful exhibition. Make student 
committees and keeping in view the individual abilities and 
interests, assign jobs and duties to execute and finalize the 
exhibits. 


The size and shape of the exhibit is influenced by the 
space available. Decide upon the contents and the materials 
to be used. 


Make a visualized plan or layout of the exhibits. (Fig. 14) 
Pay attention to the display fundamentals that involve : 


the space available, 

the size and shape of the materials, 
the use of colour, 

the provision for lighting, and 

the lettering techniques. 


Preparing and Arranging the Exhibits. After the 
visualized plan has been properly analysed, start collecting . the 
materials, keeping in view the location and the space for the 
exhibits. Generally small exhibits can be developed on bulle- 
tin boards fixed at convenient spots in the classroom. For 
bigger exhibitions, corridors, assembly hall or some adjoining 
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Role of Exhibits During Emergency SAMIR 


There has been a phenomenal national awakening during 
the past few months. The explosion on the Himalayas has 
generated sparks, in all directions, and has dispelled the gloom 
of complacency. There isa tremendous upsurge of patriotic 
cohesion and coordinated effort for national preparedness. 


Schools, teachers and students all over the country are 
playing a vital role in the struggle for vigilant defence and 
solid national development. Educative literature, inspiring 
posters and motivating displays and exhibits are being deve- 
loped. These materials kindle national consciousness during 
emergency and afterwards, by preparing trained intelligence and 
worthy attitudes on the part of the young citizens, 


Exhibits and displays woven around national themes are 
highly motivating, informative and involving since there is a 
growing consciousness to receive them. Students often have 
scattered ideas and undigested bits of information. These have 
to be rebuilt around a nucleus for proper education. Displays 
and exhibits provide the much-needed integration, generate a 
mental set and make us more inquisitive about facts. They 
create interest and bring attention to a focus. By relating 
abstract ideas to concrete things, exhibits and displays provide 
vicarious experiences for learning. Exhibits give an accent to 
important concepts, skills and attitudes, to be developed 
in relation to emergency. Thus exhibits serve as dynamic 
media of communication. 
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classroom of the school can be used. While preparing and 
arranging the exhibits, the following are some of the guiding 


principles : 


/ 


(a) Choose and illustrate the headline. 


i 
2; 


It should be brief, forceful, clear and direct. 


It should be bold, easy to read from any spot in 
the room, horizontal, colourful and contrasting. 


Use either script or block letters. The former can 
be made of string, wire, etc., and the latter, of cut- 
paper, cardboard, or wood. 


Clever wood combinations and phrases attract 
attention. 


Pose questions or create problems. They are moti- 
vating and involving. 


(b) Arrange and illustrate the contents. 


i, 


Use illustrative materials that catch the eye. 
The choice can be made froma wide variety of 
graphic and three-dimensional materials, such as 
photographs, drawings, charts, maps, graphs, 
posters, realias, objects, etc. 


Match the arrangement and materials against the 
background. Shocking or intense backgrounds 
are hard to live with ; colour must not dazzle or 


dance if it is to serve as background for acting 
and thinking. 


Compose the materials artistically, keeping in view 
the basic essentials of balance and continuity. 


Use arrows, colours, and interesting shapes to draw 
attention to special areas. 


1. Dale, Edgar, Audio- 
Inc., New York, 1954. 


Visual Methods in Teaching, Chapt. 8. Dryden Press 


5. 
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Highlight the main theme bya catchy device. It 
may be an illustration or it may be the brightest 
or the largest item on the board. 


(c) Use colours in pleasing combinations. 


J: 


Colours have functional aspects which heighten the 
reconstruction of reality and provide strong emotion- 
al and psychological effects. 


A jumble of colourful splashes are worse than none. 
They divide rather than unite. About three colours 
not counting the background are suggested. 


Create an accent with pure colours and use shades 
and tints in the larger areas. Use warm and cool 
colours together for contrast. Warm colours, such 
as red, appear closer to the observer than do cool 
colours such as blue. In general, fore-grounds 
should be warmer than back-grounds. 


Some Basic Essentials of Display 


(a) Modern Style of Display 


1, 


A modern creation in art and display represents and 
develops the contemporary aesthetic and cultural 
values. 


2. The elements of Modern Style, according to Frank 


J. Bernard?, are : 


Accentuation of the essential 

Suppression of details ‘which distract from the 
meaning of the subject. 

Bold conception of form and space 

Monumentality through simplicity 

Clear, cleanliness 

Rhythm 

Usefulness 


2. Bernard, Frank J. Dynamic Display, Pages 82-83. The Display 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 
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(b) Balance and Symmetry in Display 
1. Create a dominant object by virtue of its proportion 
and shape. Make the rest of the composition 
complementary to it. 
2. Balance areas and colours against one another. 


Avoid monotony by not repeating colours or forms 
or proportions. 


(c) Role of Lines and Forms in Display 


Displays and exhibits are composed of certain geometrical 

elements. These are lines, planes and solid bodies which 

are an integral part of the layout. There are some govern- 

ing rules for using lines and forms : 

1. Do not overcrowd the space. 

2. Vertical lines produce force. They signify strength, 
power and volume. 

3. Horizontal lines unify the diversified elements in a 
composition. They also create an illusion of depth. 

4. Diagonal lines stand for action and movement. 

5. Converging and diverging lines create an illusion of 
depth. 

6.. Curves represent softness and shapeliness. 

7. Do not introduce too many lines and forms. 


(d) Contrast in Display 

Create a contrast between the light and dark parts. Lack of 
contrast will diminish the value of displays. The elements 
with which we can create a contrast are proportions, form, 
height, angles, grouping and colour. 


Some Suggestions on Arranging the Display 
l. Utilize various media of visual appeal involving 
devices that draw attention. (Fig. 1). 
2. Mount the pictures and articles on pleasing, coloured 
backgrounds in harmony with the rest. 
3. Generally informational pictures are best mounted uni- 
formly and arranged together. 


Some textures for the display board 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. A display board from bamboo sticks 


a) 
Highlight different areas by labels and titles. 
5. Questions and short statements arrest attention if 
placed near pertinent objects or pictures. 
6. To create a dynamic effect, use coloured strings, or 
ribbons leading from the statement to the book’ or 


pictures placed on projecting devices artistically 
situated. 


7. Use paper arrows in contrasting colours to differentiate 
different areas. 


8. For an over-all artistic appeal, use flower arrangements 
and abstract designs, if possible. 


9. ‘Simplicity and brevity are keys to good arrangement. 
In addition, timeliness, variety, continuity, order, 
colour, and a nice regard for spacing and balance are 
important.’? 


10. Make ample provision for participation devices. Self- 
check sheets, cards containing questions, exhibits that 
require some manipulation such as pulling a lever or 
turning a knob or lifting a flip are interesting. They 
not only draw attention, but also hold it. 

11. Usually cheap display boards are made out of soft- 

© wood or celotex sheets with wooden frames, to hold 
them on the vertical stands or to be fixed to or hung 
on the walls. Indigenous materials available in rural 
areas can be used to make display boards.’ Such 
materials are bamboo for frames, and base from 
newar, sutli, rassi, chatai, kanas, etc. (Fig. 2). 
Evaluating the Display 


Evaluating the finished display helps us improve the 
standard of subsequent displays. The evaluative process for 
displays is a dynamic, built-in process that provides a regular 
feed-back about the reactions of the viewers. For effective 
communication through displays, it is essential for the teachers 


1. Bernard, Frank J. Dynami Display -52, The Display 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. Bae tase, Pages, S122 e p 
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and pupils to know how far and how much of their messages 
are reaching the students. Local modifications and changes 
in display in a particular school with regard to space, taste and 
needs of the students and the community, and the availability 
of the resources are necessary. Here is a check-list for evaluat- 
ing the displays. 


(a) Motivation and Learning 


1 


Does it motivate the viewer and stimulate his curiosity 
to develop his understanding of the contents ? 


Does it tell something new in an inviting and absorbing 
content ? 

Does it attract attention and sustain interest ? 

Does itlead to some follow-up activities and enrich 
the curriculum ? 


(b) Contents 


ue 
2 
3: 


Is the text relevant, accurate and up-to-date ? 

Is the theme clear at a glance ? 

Is it free from unnecessary details and unrelated topics 
that divide attention ? 


(c) Art Fundamentals and Display Techniques 


di 
28 
a 
4. 


Is the organization clear, simple and effective ? 
Is the display appealing in design and materials ? 
Can it be seen easily from a distance ? 

Does it conform to art fundamentals and does į 


aesthetic purposes ? 


THE HIMALAYAN LEGEND—A DISPLAY 


The National Institute of Audio-Visual Education, New 
Delhi, developed a comprehensive display on the Himalayas 
during December 1962, when all of us were eager to know 
more about the Himalayan region due to the Chinese menace 
and their atrocities on this sacred land of ours. Illustrated 
with the help of photographs, a cursory narration of the 
same display is given here. It is expected that school teachers 


can build simple exhibits, on the same theme, on a small scale 
in their school. 


Purposes of the Display 


(1) To build a correlated assemblage of audio-visual 
materials like posters, maps, photographic displays, 
models, etc., on various geographic and cultural 
aspects of the Himalayan region to develop an 
integrated display for the benefit of students and 
teachers. (Figs. 3 & 10). 


Fig. 3, The Himalayan Tegion— A 3-D display 


il 


(2) To create an awareness of the different facts of the 
region on the part of the students of secondary 


schools in India. In particular, the purpose is to 
highlight the rich and varied life of the people, 
natural and economic wealth, hazardous terrain, 
scenic spots, flora and fauna, etc., of the Himalayas. 


(3) To provide a wide background and context to under- 
stand our border problems and our efforts to defend 


our frontiers. \ 


(4) To motivate the students to identify themselves with 
the dauntless courage of our soldiers in the Himalayan 
region. The aim is to develop wider national sympa- 


thies and patriotic fervour. 


The Contents of the Display 


The display consisted of photographic panels, graphic 
mensional panels and allied support- 
and graphic display frames were 
d were fixed to the walls. The 


Js were on specially designed 


panels, models and three-di 
ing stands. The photographic 
uniformly 4’ by 6’ in size, an 
models and three-dimensional pane 
stands to hold the contents at an eye level. 

o the different sections and 
alayas as you go along the 
given to facilitate 


You are now introduced t 
panels of the exhibition on the Him 
exhibition. Brief descriptive notes are 
Visualization of the contents. 


1. The Himalayan Legend. 
a painting of an imagin 
background. 

2. Guardian of the Soil—A colourful graphic map of 
India presenting ‘a three-dimensional impression of the 
mountainous region. A cut-out of an Indian soldier 
defending the Himalayas is super-imposed on the 
background, A hidden flourescent tube-light from the 
base of the map spreads a glow of vigilance and 
awakening on the face of India. (Fig. 13). 


—An introductory panel with 
ary Himalayan Valley in the 
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3. People of N.E.F.A—On a big panel there are photo- 
graphs of the people of N.E.F.A. and Nagaland, depict- 
ing faces with warlike dresses, imposing spears, 
ceremonial costumes, gaily dressed children at places 


against a picturesque snow-bound mountainous 
terrain. 


« Scenic Photographs of the Himalayas—This panel con: 
tains photographs of the rugged terrain, fantastic 
features of glaciers, velvety green valleys and small 


wooden houses perched on hill tops amidst idyllic 
surroundings. 


. Descriptive Panel of the Himalayas—The Himalayan 
Tegion is introduced on a map of India where 
in a subdued backdrop of the physical - features 
the Himalayan ranges emerge prominently. Adjoining 
this is a pictorial map of the Himalayas and the sur- 
rounding areas in six colours. Indicated on this map are 
the important peaks and summits with heights, rivers, 
tributaries and their valleys. These are supported 
by descriptive details about different aspects of 
the Himalayas under the following sub-heads : 


Himalayas, as a part of the Asiatic Mountain System. 
Geographical classification of the Himalayas. 
Climate of the Himalayas. 


The Face of the Himalayas—The Land of Difficulty 
and Mystery. 


Graphic Panels on Folk Dances —These panels show 
Some of the salient folk dances of the Himalayan region 
and the adjoining states of India, Here are these 
dances mentioned against the respective states : 


Jammu & Kashmir—Kud Dance 
Himachal Pradesh — Kherey-ka-Naach 
Punjab—Gidda Dance 

Uttar Pradesh—Vijaya Dance 
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Bihar—Dol Dance 
West Bengal—Gajan Dance 
Assam—Farkanti Fusikani 
N.E.F.A.—Khampti Mask Dance 
Nagaland—Dimacha Kachari. 
7. Customs and Folk Life—Some blown-up photo- 
graphs depict customs and folk life of some of the 
people of the Himalayas. , 


Fig. 4. Some representative people of the Himalayas 


8. Glimpses of the People of the Himalayas—Small papier 


mache models representing people from some major 
regions of the Himalayas are very bewitching and 
inviting. These have been clothed in almost realistic 
costumes and in some cases minute details of the 
These have. been fixed on small 
inct labels on them and 
ecially designed show case. 
people of the Himalayas 


jewellery are visible. 
wooden pedestals with dist 
have been displayed in a sp 
Here are those representative 
(Fig. 4): 

Kashmir—A belle in multi-coloured robes, with typical 


jewellery. 
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Ladakh—A girl with heavy winter clothing, ornaments, 
Gee 


Kulu Valley—A ceremonial trumpeteer. 

Himachal Pradesh—A middle-aged lady with jewellery. 
Nepal—A native with a long coat and a spear. 
NEFA—A warrior. 

Nagaland—A veteran youth with warlike dress. 


. 3-D Panels on the Himalayas—This is a set of four 
panels as under : 


(a) How Tue Hmarayas Were Born: With the help 
of super-imposed models and cut-outs the two 


Fig. 5. How the Himalayas were born 


major theories of the origin of the Himalayas have 
been shown : 


(i) Wegener’s theory. Millions of years back all the 
continents were together as one land mass. 


Internal forces caused disintegration and the: 


mountains started emerging. 


aS 
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(ii) An orthodox theory of the structure of 
the Himalayas., A geosynclinal trough was 
formed. This was gradually filled and the 
Himalayas emerged. (Fig. 5). 


(b) A Panoramic View OF A SECTION Or THE 
HIMALAYAS : This is depicted by means of a realis- 
tic painting in layers of plywood. (Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6. A panoramic view of the Himalayas 


(c) How Tue Himatayas HELP Us: Six small papier | 
mache models of the Himalayas have been artisti- 
cally fixed, highlighting the following captions 
(Fig. 7) : 

— give water to our Rivers 

— cause rainfall for us 

— make soil for our plains 

— give timber for our use 

provide health resorts for us 

have sheltered us from enemies 


s 


Fig. 7. How the Himalayas help us 


(d) Major Propucts OF Tue Himarayas: This is 
shown by using actual specimens fixed in small 
plates with representative sketches. (Fig. 8). 


Fig. 8. Major products of the Himalayas 


3-D-ATLAS | 
BOF AMALAYAS 


Fig. 9. 3-D atlas of the Himalayas 


10. 3-D Atlas of the Himalayas—On a big panel six relief 
models of the Himalayas have been fixed. These models 
indicate some basic features of the Himalayas like 
relief,drainage, lakes and glaciers, rainfall, soils, forests 
and major crops. For comparison and correlation, 
there is a physical map of India (Fig. 9). 


he Himalayan exhibits 


Fig. 10. Another view of t 


11. 


12; 
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Relief Model of the Himalayan Region—This is a 
large 3’ by 6’ model of the Himalayas, indicating major 
physiographic features. Linear scale : 1 inch=21 miles. 
Vertical scale, highly exaggerated, 1 inch=4000 to 
5000 ft. (Fig. 11). 

Activities on the Himalayan Slopes—This is a model 
with a painted background of mountains in a semi- 
circular curvature to provide a perspective. It gives 
a panoramic view of some of the major activities on 
the Himalayan slopes. Depicted on this are tea garden- 
ing, sheep rearing, terrace farming and lumbering 
animals that are used as means of transport, etc. 


SINO-INDIAN BOUNDARY 
SOME SALIENT SPOTS 


Fig. 11. Relief model of the Himalayan region 
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13. Soil is Reborn—A model showing a comparative 
representation of soil erosion and soil conservation. 
The soil erosion is a growing menace in the Western 
offshoots of lower Himalayan ranges. Soil is con- 
served mainly by terracing and afforestation. 


14. Sino-Indian Boundary—Some Salient Spots—A relief 
model of India, 3’ by 4’ in size, has been fixed on 
astand. On this, with the help of small flags, heights 
as under have been shown : 


N. E. F. A. 

Name of the place Approximate Division 
Height in Feet in NEFA 

Bomdila 6,000 Kamong 

Dhiragdhong 10,000 5 

Sela 12,500 5) 

Towang 7,000 S 

Dhola 12,500 3 

Khenze-Mane 9,500 » 

Thag La 5,000 A 

Bumla 13,000 $ 

Long Ju 10,000 Subansiri 

Dom La 12,000 Siang 

Walong 4,000 Lohit 

LADAKH 

Leh 11,000 

Chushul 14,230 

Rezang La 15,000 

Spang Gur 15,000 

Pangong 14,000 

Chang-Chanmo 15,500 

Galwan 18,200 

Chip Chap 16,820 

Daulat Beg Oldi 15,400 

Sum Do 17,440 


15. 


16. 


ET, 


18. 
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Contour Model of the Himalayas—In a glasscase 30” 
by 48”, a model indicating the major ranges and peaks 
of Himalayas has been fixed. 

A View of the Kanchenjunga—The snow-clad peak of 
Kanchenjunga with its neighbouring ranges, as viewed 
from Darjeeling has been shown in a wooden case with 


a background of mountains merging with the clouds. 
(Fig. 12). 


5 Fig. 12. A view of the Kanchenjunga from Darjeeling” 


Miscellaneous Models—Apart from these, integrated 
by means of brief explanatory notes, these are some 


more models to break the visual monotony. These are 
the prominent ones : 


Relief model of N.E.F.A. 
‘Relief model of Asia 
Relief model of the world 


Photographic Transparencies —Large-sized photo- 
graphic coloured transparencies with well-lit back- 
ground, fitted in small cases adorn the gallery of the 


exhibition and simulate real situations.. Some of the 
salient themes are : 


Ne ee Seer ae Oe ae ae 


} 24 -U.05 SA 
Ee LEE [165 


E 21 
A view of the Mount Everest 
A N.E.F.A. village 


The snow-clad heights 
Soldiers from various regiments 


19, Posters—Attractive, coloured posters on various 


20. 


21. 


themes connected with the National Emergency, were 
got prepared and displayed. Here are some of the 
prominent slogans portrayed : 


March on ! 

Save the Nation ! 

Getting Ready to Defend ! 

Jai Hind is our National Slogan ! 

Rumours Spread Panic ! 

Up, Up, the National Flag ! 
Mapping the Sino-Indian Border—A special panel, 
integrating the available maps, was devised. The ten 
maps, with introductory and explanatory notes, con- 
tained in Chinese Aggression in Maps, published by the 
Publications Division, Government of India, were 
displayed. 
Wall Atlas of Maps—A wall atlas of maps concern- 
ing different regions of the Himalayas was prepared. 
The following maps were displayed : % 


Assam — Political 

Assam —Pictorical and Cu 

Bihar —Political 

Himachal Pradesh—-Political 

Kashmir — Cultural 

Punjab —Political 

Uttar Pradesh — Political 
—Political 


West Bengal 


Literature —Booklets, Folders, etc. 


Literature. 
pictorial pamphlets and folder 
economic and geographical aspec 


s on different social, cultura 
ts of the different sta 


, in the form of illustrated books, booklets, 
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adjoining the Himalayas was collected. The literature on 
Nepal was also readily available. Here is a -brief annotated 
list of some of the booklets and folders easily available on 
request from various sources. 


(a) General Folders about the Region 
(i) HIMALAYAN HoLIDAY—A pictorial folder on some 


(ii) 


salient spots. The map of different ranges, de- 
picting glaciers, peaks with heights, etc. is one of 
the best available on the Himalayas. 

FisHING IN INDIA—For the keen fishermen, the 


Himalayan region offers a variety of fishing ex- 
periences. This folder graphically portrays that. 


(iii) SHIKAR IN INDIA—The mountains and forests of the 


Indian Sub-continent have, from time immemorial, 

been some of the great hunting grounds of the 

world. This pamphlet throws light on shikar in 

India. 

(The above three pamphlets are available from the 
Department of Tourism, Government of India, 
New Delhi). 


(iv) CHINESE AGGRESSION IN WAR AND Peace—This is a 


collection of letters of the Prime Minister of India 
on the contemporary issue. 


(v) (These pamphlets are available from the Public- 


ations Division, Government of India, New Delhi). 


(b) Kashmir 
(i) Keys To Kasumtr—This book presents a sketch of 


the country, its people, its customs, its problems 
and its hopes. 

(Published by ‘Lalla Rookh Publications’, Sri- 
nagar). 


(ii) Kasmir AT A Giance—This booklet gives some 


basic facts about the State. (Published by the 


Department of Information, Jammu & Kashmir 
Government, Srinagar). 
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| (iii) Tuey Came To KASHMIR —A photograpic pamphlet 
| showing important personalities who have visited 
Kashmir. 


| (Published by the Department of Information, 
| Jammu & Kashmir Government, Srinagar). 


(c) Himachal Pradesh 


} (i) HimAcuat PrabesH—This is a small photographic 
booklet giving facts about the State. 


(ii) HIMACHAL PRADESH MARCHES TowarDs PROS- 
| periry—A small pamphlet giving facts and figures. 


(These are issued by the Directorate of Public 
Relations and Tourism, Himachal Pradesh, Simla). 


(d) Punjab 
(i) PuntaB—A SAGA OF ProGress—This small book 
surveys the historical, social and cultural develop- 
ment of Punjab. 
(ii) Facts ABOUT PUNJAB —This booklet lists facts and 
figures about Punjab. 


(iii) CHANDIGARH—A_ photographic pamphlet giving 
various aspects of the planned city of Chandigarh. 


| (iv) Tourist FACILITIES IN PunyAB—Including a beauti- 
F . ful tourist map of Punjab, this folder describes the 
scenic and historical spots of Punjab. 


(v) BHAKRA NANGAL Prosect—This photographic 
folder lists facts and figures about this project. 


(vi) PUNJAB ON Tue MArcH—This pamphlet speaks 
about social welfare in Punjab. 

(vit) Kutu—This folder describes the enchanting 
‘Valley of the Gods’. 
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(viii) New Dea For Hitt AreAs—This pamphlet gives 
a brief introduction to the State Government 
plans for the development of Punjab Hill Areas. 
(These booklets are available from Public Relations 
Department, Punjab, Chandigarh). 


(e) Uttar Pradesh 


The Department of Information, Uttar Pradesh, 
Lucknow, has published attractive and multi-coloured 
pamphlets and folders in Hindi on different social and 
developmental aspects of the State. 


Some of these are : 


(i) The status of Panchayati Raj 
(ii) The progress of the backward classes 
(iii) Industry 
(iv) The labourer 
(v) Education 
(vi) Forests 
(vii) The progress of women 
(viii) The farmer 


(ix) The progress of the Five-Year Plans 
(f) Nepal 


(i) INtRopucING NepaL—This is an attractive book 
with coloured photographs on the geographic, 
social and cultural aspects of the country. (Pub- 
lished by Nepal Academy, Kathmandu). 

(ii) ON To A New Era—This booklet contains some 
historic addresses by H. M. King Mahendra. 


(Published by the Department of Publicity and 
Broadcasting, Nepal). 


(iii) MAHENDRA, THE KING Or NeraL—This gives a 
short biographical sketch of the King. 


(Published by the Department of Publicity and 
Broadcasting, Nepal). 
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(iv) NeraL, THe LAND OF Yeti AND Everest—This 
folder describes briefly different aspécts of Nepal. 
(Issued by the Tourist Development Board, 
Nepal). 


Descriptive Details about the Himalayas 
The Face of the Himalayas—The Land of Difficulty and Mystery 


The Himalayas have a high human interest. Here armies 
have rarely penetrated. Chinese pilgrims seeking the land 
of the Buddha, Hindus the source of the sacred Ganges 
and the hidden mountain Kailash, have left the impress 
of their faith in shrine and temple. 


Three mightly faiths of the mind meet here—Islam in 
the valleys around Indus and in Kashmir ; Hinduism in 
Kashmir and the sub-Himalayan borders; Buddhism 
of Tibet and Ladakh mingling with Hinduism in the 
culture of Nepal. Most of the peoples of the Himalayas 
are probably Mongol or at least Mongoloid. In Ladakh 
and Sikkim we find the Tibetan landscape of the monastery 
and the music of the prayer wheel. The polyandry uni- 
versal in Ladakh is rarely found south of the mountains. 


This land of difficulty and mystery has in all ages 
powerfully impressed the mind of India. Around Kailash 
and the sources of the Ganges emerge the beautiful legends 
of Siva and Parvati. The eternal snows have always stood 
as symbols of an ideal serenity. What the Himalayas have 
meant to India may be glimpsed from the lovely verse of 
Kalidas.. 

‘God of the distant north, the snowy range, 
On other mountains towers imperially ; 


Earth’s measuring rod, 
Being great and free from change, 


Sinks to the eastern and western sea...’ 
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The Himalayas as a Part of the Asiatic Mountain System 


The Asiatic mountain system may be considered as 
grouped around the Pamir Plateau or ‘The roof of the 
world’. From this great knot huge chains are given off in 
several directions : 


To the south-east is the Himalayan chain, reinforced 
on the north by the Karakoram. 


To the east is Kunlun. 
To the north-east is the Tien Shan. 


To the north-west are the Trans-Altai, Altai and 
Hissar Mountains. 


To the south-west is the Hindu Kush. 


To the south-west lie the mountains of Gilgit and the 
Sulaiman mountains. 


The Himalayan chain sweeps in a great curve along the 
north of India and China. What happens structurally 
to the folds is one of the chief problems of Asian 
geography. Perhaps the folds continue across the high 
plateau of Western China into one of the great Chains of 
China ; possibly the folds are, as it were, redoubled on 
themselves and form the great chain between India and 
Burma. The latter line continues through the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Sumatra and Java and into the 
festoons of mountains of the East Indies, generally. 


Geographical Classification of the Himalayas 


There are three parallel zones having marked differences 
in relief : 


(i) THe Great Himacayas—The main ranges, which lie in 
the north, rise above the snow-line and haye an 
average elevation of 20,000 ft. above the sea. Here 


occur the highest peaks, e.g. the Everest, K 2 (Godwin- 
Austen), Kanchenjunga, etc. 
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(ii) Tue Lesser HiMALAYAS—The middle ranges, which are 
closely related to and lie south of the great Himalayas. 
They form an intricate mountain system, with an 
average height of 12,000 to 15,000 ft. above the sea 


level. 


(iii) Tue Outer HimALayas—These comprise the Siwalik 
ranges, lie between the lesser Himalayas and the 
plains, and have an average height of 3,000 to 4,000 
ft. above the sea. 


Climate of the Himalayas 

There are usually three seasons in the Himalayas. The 
cold period, from October to February. The hot period, 
from March to June and the rains from July to September. 
In the hot weather, a low-pressure area develops here 
and the moisture-laden south-west monsoon is drawn 
from the Bay of Bengal. Heavy rains result as it moves 
into Assam, Bengal and along the Gangetic Plain. The 
monsoon strikes with particular force in Bhutan, Sikkim, 
and Eastern Nepal; for instance, in Darjeeling an 
average of 102 inches of rain falls from June to September 
out of a total annual rainfall of 122 inches. The effect- 
of the monsoon becomes progressively less as it moves 
westwards where it starts later and ends earlier. During 
June to September, Simla receives only 48 inches of rain. 
The effect of the monsoon also decreases as soon as it 
passes the crest of the great Himalayas. The dry Tibetan 
Plain and the ranges behind the Great Himalayas in the 
north-west are hardly affected by it and the valleys bet- 
ween the different ranges of Karakoram are indeed arid. 
Leh in Kashmir receives only three inches of rain a year. 
Strong winds prevail in most parts of the Himalayas at 
high altitudes though they tend to moderate just before and 
during monsoon. Snow falls at as low as 6,000 feet during 
the cold weather, but the permanent snow line is usually 


at about 16,000 feet. 
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